poetry. An athlete in his youth, an airman in later
-life, his mind thronged with the knowledge and
technique of a specialist, his imagination brimful of
Rabelaisian fantasy and that wild wit which in every
poet but Heine has made timid the sensitive psyche.
All this was not congruous with poetry. But,
among the multitudes he contained, there was a
poet, a genie in the innermost who gradually
emerged in spite of all the dragons in its path. I was
astonished when he began to show us verses so finely
carved that his genie seemed to have wrought with
words as the Image-maker in his own verse treated
the hard jade, making a transient beauty into
adamant. It is easier to suggest a lovely transience
than to carve it in definite forms. Monticelli in
the blurred jewelry of his woodland could make
glimmer a white arm, a gleaming neck, a gesture,
a mothlike flutter of drapery, and leave it to our
imagination to create the full riot of lovely life.

But the ideal of Oliver's genie was beauty and
mystery achieved by precision. His beauty must
shine in the sun not in a shade, and its mystery must
be its own perfection. That I think is his genie's true
intent in its art; but, when it consorts with the crowd
of lusty incompatibles in the house of the soul, it is
often deflected and becomes witty with the rest, or it
listens to scandal and forgets for a time its own ideal.
But I always assume that what is best is most real
and I find what is best in lovely poems like The
Plum Tree by the House in which the genie reveals to
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